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Dr. Moulton’s Advice to Industry 


Speaking at a luncheon given to a group of leaders of 
industry, science and finance by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of General Motors Corporation, on October 17, 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton of the Brookings Institution re- 
newed his often-made plea for a policy of low prices and 
increased output. He summarized some of the findings 
of the study financed by the Falk Foundation, results of 
which were published in the volume Industrial Price 
Policies and Economic Progress. In 1936, he said, a 
certain company increased the scale of its operations from 
53 per cent in the first quarter to 69 per cent in the second 
quarter and effected “more than a three-fold increase in 
net earnings.” This was done with a slight decline in 
prices. In a single industry ten companies which had 
operated in 1935 on a 47.9 per cent basis, earning $41,- 
000,000, increased their scale of operation in 1936 to 67 
per cent capacity and earned $128,000,000 with an average 
increase in prices of only one per cent. 

The economic significance of this kind of experimenta- 
tion is seldom realized. The disparity between productive 
capacity and effective consumer demand is widely recog- 
nized but it frequently leads to preoccupation with redis- 
tribution of income without regard to the necessity for 
increase in output. Economists continually stress the fact 
that no permanent gains can come to any element of the 
population except as the total amount of production is 
increased. The point on which Dr. Moulton and his as- 
sociates are trying to convince industrial leaders is that 
increasing efficiency through a closer approach to capacity 
production will result in a relative or even an absolute 
decrease in prices and thus automatically increase pur- 
chasing power. Increases in wages alone obviously will 
not accomplish the purpose ; first, because they are spotty, 
leaving large masses of wage earners unaffected and, 
secondly, because the wage earning class is only part of 
the population. The farmers and the white collar workers 
and large groups of the population ordinarily called “mid- 
dle class,” but latterly depressed to very low living level— 
all these have to be considered in any effective increase 
of purchasing power. 

Labor policy, said Dr. Moulton, during this war emer- 
gency “should be focused upon the realization of gains 
through more and steadier employment instead of upon 
hourly wage increases. The advances in hourly wages 
during recent years have not been accompanied by cor- 
responding increases in weekly wages. On the contrary, 
weekly and annual wages have, on the whole, declined. A 
far-sighted labor policy can also contribute much to the 
maintenance of financial stability.” 


Mr. Sloan in a brief introductory address stressed the 
destructiveness of war. “The objective becomes one of 
destroying what has already been created, both men and 
wealth, and of diverting enterprise into the production of 
instrumentalities of destruction, themselves in turn to 
be destroyed. In the world of today, closely integrated as 
it is economically, even those who may not be directly 
concerned, like ourselves, are necessarily importantly 
affected. All ultimately must lose. A lower standard of 
living must be accepted and years of adjustment must 
necessarily follow.” 


American Youth Commission’s Program 


The “Program of Action for American Youth” an- 
nounced this week by the American Youth Commission 
is : ms great and timely interest that it is printed below 
in full: 


“There is grave danger in the widespread belief that a 
war boom will solve all our unemployment problems, in- 
cluding the special problems of unemployed youth. The 
Commission therefore feels it imperative to point out that 
many of the war-boom jobs will not be open to inexperi- 
enced young people. 

“While it seems probable that business will be stimulated 
by war purchases, the most optimistic estimates indicate 
only two or three million new jobs for the many millions 
of unemployed workers. The Commission believes that 
the remaining unemployment will be concentrated heavily 
in the lower age groups. The continued pressure of un- 
employment on youth, in the midst of a war boom, will 
add to the danger of drifting into active participation in 
the war. 

YoutH at A DISADVANTAGE 


“One-third of the unemployed workers in the nation 
are young people 15 to 24 years of age. The rate of un- 
employment is higher among youth between 20 and 24 than 
than in any older age group and highest of all for young 
people between 15 and 20 who are out of school and 
seeking work. 

“At the time of the 1937 census of unemployment, when 
the general level of unemployment was about the same 
as at present, nearly 11,000,000 persons, constituting 20 
per cent of all those available for employment, were either 
totally unemployed or employed in emergency work. The 
situation by age groups, as shown by the 1937 census, is 
apparent from the tabulation on page 2. 


“As this table shows, the years of greatest employability 
are now between the ages of 25 and 55. Above age 55, 
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AVAILABLE WorKERS WHO WERE ToTALLyY UNEMPLOYED oR EN- 
GAGED IN EMERGENCY Work, NoveMBER 30, 1937, py AGE 


Estimated Estimated 
Age per cent number 
41 1,934,000 
3,923,000 
16 2,225,000 
16 1,839,000 
19 349,000 
10,983,008 


Includes 42,000 for whom age was not reported. 


the unemployment rate becomes higher, but not nearly as 
high as under age 25. 

“One little-known feature of the present situation is the 
fact that the number of youth 15 to 19 years of age in our 
population is now at its maximum. The present number 
of such youth is about 850,000 greater than the number 
in 1930 and 1,800,000 greater than the number estimated 
for 1950 on the basis of births in years now past. 


“The present disproportionate unemployment of youth 
under 20 may be the result in part of the unusual number 
of such youth in the total population. The anticipated 
decline of one in seven in their number during the next 
ten years may reduce somewhat the severity of unemploy- 
ment in this age group. Meanwhile, our current prob- 
lems relate to the present generation of youth. 

“For many years a tendency to exclude beginners from 
employment has been*a disquieting feature of American 
life. During the depression, many large employers have 
dropped the young workers first when cutting their force 
and some have hired them last when expansion again 
became possible. These policies were based in part on a 
laudable desire to help those workers with the largest 
families and in part on a feeling of obligation to workers 
of long service, but the effect has undoubtedly been to 
aggravate the long-range trends that are placing young 
people at a disadvantage. 

“Under modern conditions it is clear that young people 
have increasing trouble in getting a start, even in fairly 
prosperous times. Opportunities for self-employment on 
the land are restricted by the fact that the number of farm 
boys who reach the age of 18 each year is more than twice 
as great as the number of farms that fall vacant. Oppor- 
tunities for work in family enterprises are reduced by the 
growing concentration of business and the diminution in 
the number of successful small businesses. The restrictive 
rules of trade unions and professional associations have 
lifted minimum ages and limited the openings for appren- 
tices and beginners with increasing severity during the 
depression. 

“The large employers who have established the policy 
of taking in and training young workers have not been 
numerous enough for their efforts to offset these other 
trends. No doubt a long period of growing prosperity, 
with a constant scarcity of experienced workers, would 
lead to an increase in the facilities for training beginners 
in industry. But the nation has to deal with present con- 
ditions, in a crisis that does not offer time for slow adjust- 
ment. 

“As a result of population trends and the general changes 
in industrial conditions, aggravated by the long period of 
severe unemployment for workers of all ages, we now have 


a generation of youth containing an unusually high pro- 
portion without work experience or training. A major 
upswing in business may create an acute shortage of 
skilled and semi-skilled labor without making it possible 
to use several million young people who have never learned 
either the habits or the skills required in modern industry. 
While it is recognized that the specific training needed for 
many semi-skilled occupations can be given in a few 
months, a much longer period of experience is necessary 
to establish good basic work habits. The situation has 
obvious dangers from the standpoint of the national de- 
fense in time of war, and it may be no less serious as an 
influence retarding full employment in time of peace. 


Wuat Can Be Done? 


“One frequently suggested solution for the unemploy- 
ment of youth is to raise the age of compulsory school at- 
tendance. 

“The Commission believes that all young people should 
be required and enabled to attend full-time schools up to 
the age of 16, but that it would be undesirable to compel 
the attendance above that age of young people who would 
prefer to go to work. Above the age of 16, many young 
people who would benefit from the training of a job would 
be wasting their time in school. 

“The Commission is impressed with the success of ex- 
periments that have been made with combinations of part- 
time schooling and part-time employment. This device 
for bridging the years between full-time school and full- 
time job should be extended as rapidly as practicable. The 
Commission recognizes, however, that the opportunities 
even for part-time work are limited, and that this admir- 
able method of introducing youth into industry cannot 
solve the general unemployment problem of youth in a 
short time. 

“The Commission feels obliged to emphasize the fact 
that, whether in war or at peace, any nation interested in 
self-preservation must see to it that the young have a 
proper chance to grow into useful citizens. In past gen- 
erations this country provided opportunity for young 
people by acquiring vast areas of vacant land in which they 
could settle. The obligation to provide opportunity for 
youth has become imperative today because it is not being 
met by the conditions of private and public employment 
as they exist. 

“No good purpose can be served by blaming the young 
person who has not found a job for himself. The facts 
of arithmetic cannot be wished away. In the entire 
country, a few thousand jobs probably are vacant because 
no competent applicant has appeared. Another few thou- 
sand chances probably exist for unusual young people to 
make their own jobs by starting new enterprises. But 
there are several million more young men and women who 
want to work than there are jobs available for them. The 
totals do not balance. The bright or the lucky get the 
jobs, but some will have to be left out until their elders, 
who control the economic conditions of the country, find 
some way to open the gates. 

“The fact that the older people own the property and 
control practically all the jobs lays upon them the major 
responsibility for making the opportunities match the 
number of youth they have brought into the world. 

“In view of the crisis in world affairs and the neces- 
sarily slow adjustment of business to current conditions, 
the Commission concludes that in many states and com- 
munities the present gap between the number of jobs for 
youth and the number of youth who need and want jobs 
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cannot be closed without the aid of the federal government. 
Every young person who does not desire to continue in 
school after 16, and who cannot get a job in private enter- 
prise, should be provided under public auspices with em- 
ployment in some form of service. 


“The Commission has no desire to minimize the fact 
that it is frankly advocating a program which will add to 
the federal budget, and at a time when there is great need 
for economy and balance of income and expenditures. The 
actual cost will not, however, be as great as might be 
thought. The public employment which is provided for 
young persons need not be full-time nor highly paid. The 
expenditure per individual young worker need not exceed 
$400 per year, from which there will be various deductible 
assets. The contributions of these young people to the 
aid of their families will undoubtedly lessen the need for 
public assistance. The work on which they are placed 
should be designed to provide constructive work experience 
in such a manner that the work done is a true service to 
the community. Work which meets these standards will 
certainly add to the wealth of the nation. 


“Public work for young people should be planned with 
special regard to its educational quality. It should be 
superintended by persons who are competent to train 
young people in good work habits as well as in specific 
skills. It should be carried on in a spirit that will give 
to the young worker a sense of being valued by and valu- 
able to his country. Finally, it should provide an oppor- 
tunity to try various kinds of work, so that the young per- 
son may find his own aptitudes and abilities and may be 
given some guidance in preparing for private employment 
in a field where he can be most useful and successful. 


“In addition to all types of conservation activities and 
the construction of useful public buildings, one type of 
work which would be a true service to the community and 
which should be greatly expanded would consist of produc- 
ing the goods and services which are needed by the young 
people themselves and by others who are unemployed and 
in need. The Commission does not regard this as com- 
petition with private business, although it may be so 
considered by some persons. In any event, it is far prefer- 
able to unemployment or to the levels of taxation which 
would be necessary to support a decent level of subsistence 
for those in need if they are not to be allowed to do any- 
thing for themselves. 


“In the present critical situation it is imperative that 
none of the human resources of the nation be wasted 
through haphazard and inefficient methods of vocational 
selection, preparation, and employment. The provision of 
adequate vocational guidance, training, and work experi- 
ence now takes on even more than its ordinarily high im- 
portance. Vocational guidance should be based on sound 
studies of the outlook for employment in the various oc- 
cupations. On the basis of such studies, every young 
person should be assisted to determine what work he can 
do best, should be enabled to obtain the necessary train- 
ing and experience for that work, and should be aided to 
get a successful start in it. 


“Society in each generation has an obligation to provide 
for youth full opportunities for vocational exploration, 
training, and public service. The existence of a world crisis, 
by making clear to the nation the need for internal as well 
as external strength, serves only to emphasize this present 
obligation. Much time has been lost and too many young 
people already have a history of frustration and wasted 
years. There is all the more reason for strengthening this 
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weak point in the national fabric as soon as possible, now 
that its dangerous nature is evident.” 


A Catholic Poll on the War 


A questionnaire on attitudes toward the war was sent 
recently by the Roman Catholic weekly America (New 
York) to students in 182 Catholic universities and col- 
leges, and was also printed in the magazine with a request 
that readers fill it out and return it to the editorial office. 
More than 54,000 students, chiefly Catholic, replied to 
the questionnaire, four-fifths of whom were undergrad- 
uates, the rest in professional courses. Replies came from 
32 states and the District of Columbia. There are very 
few Catholic colleges in the 16 states not represented. 
The questions asked and the total replies were as follows: 


1. “Do you personally favor the entry of the United 
States as an armed force into the present European War ?” 

Total 45,678. Yes 2%, No 97%, Doubtful 1%. 

2. “Do you believe that the United States will eventu- 
ally drawn into military participation in the European 
War ?” 

Total 43,137. Yes 45%, No 29%, Doubtful 26%. 

3. “Would American intervention on the side of the 
allies lead to the creation of a stable peace in Europe?” 

Total 45,513. Yes 7%, No 79%, Doubtful 14%. 

4. “Should there be a national referendum before the 
United States declares war and sends soldiers to fight in 
Europe?” 

Total 45,491. Yes 75%, No 20%, Doubtful 5%. 

5. “On the supposition that the United States declared 
war today—under conditions existing today—and that the 
government proposed to send fighting men to Europe, 
would you consider it your duty to volunteer, to accept 
conscription, to be an objector ?” 

This question was phrased differently for the women 
students : “Would you consider it a duty for your brothers, 
men friends, etc., to volunteer, to accept conscription, to 
be conscientious objectors ?” 

Total (men and women) 51,225. Volunteer 23%, Con- 
scripted 41%, Objector 36%. 

On the first three questions there was very little dif- 
ference between men and women. The women were more 
interested than the men in the proposal for a referendum. 
Seventy-nine per cent of the women approved such a ref- 
erendum as against 74 per cent of the college men and 71 
per cent of the students in professional and graduate 
schools. But the women were much more willing to vol- 
unteer (or to have their men relatives do so) than the 
men—30 per cent of the women as against 20 per cent of 
the men. Only 33 per cent of the women approved the 
objector position as against 37 per cent of the men. Both 
men and women freshmen are more willing to volunteer 
and less ready to be conscientious objectors than are the 
seniors, but this difference is much more marked among 
the women. Only 27 per cent of the freshmen women ap- 
prove the objector position, as against 45 per cent of the 
seniors. Among the men the vote rises from 33 per cent 
in the freshman year to 40 per cent among the seniors. 

Students in New England, the Middle Atlantic States 
and the North Central States are least willing to volun- 
teer and most ready to declare themselves objectors. Only 
27 per cent in the South, as against 40 per cent in New 
England declare themselves objectors. Curiously enough 
the proportion of those who would accept conscription, 
40 per cent, is the same in each section. 

Replies to these questions from adult readers were re- 
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ceived from 44 states and the District of Columbia, in 
accord with the percentage of readers of the magazine in 
the several states. 


The percentages of replies to each question are as fol- 
lows: 


1. (Favor entry by United States) 


Yes | No Doubtful 
2.4% * 94.8% 2.8% 
2. (United States will eventually be drawn in) 
Yes No Doubtful 
37.8% 36.8% 25.4% 
3. (American intervention would help toward stable peace) 
Yes No Doubtful 
4% 92.6% 3.4% 
4. (National referendum before United States enters the war) 
Yes No Doubtful 


5. (Duty to volunteer, accept conscription, be an objector) 
Volunteer Conscripted Objector 


11.2% 26.4% 62.4% 
(A) Men, military age.... 12.4% 29.0% 58.6% 
(B) Women, other men... 10.0% 23.8% 66.2% 


America draws the following conclusions: “More than 
94 out of a hundred are opposed to American entry into 
the war. Yet, it is half and half that the country will be 
forced into the war. Four out of a hundred think our 
entry would help toward a stable peace. It is 83 to 12 
for a war referendum. This is news, and encouraging 
argument against war-mongers: 58 of a hundred men say 
they would conscientiously object against serving ; and 66 
women and older mén would fight with them against 
fighting.” 

It should be noted that Question 5 includes the phrase 
“under conditions existing today.” Obviously no infer- 
ences can be drawn from the returns as to the extent to 
which the respondents hold a thoroughgoing pacifist 
philosophy. 


British Primates on Church and War 


Speaking before a diocesan conference on October 30 
the Archbishop of Canterbury stoutly defended on Chris- 
tian grounds the war against Germany. The spirit repre- 
sented by Hitlerism he regarded as “in truth satanic.” 
He asked what alternatives confront the Christian citizen. 
“On the one hand, is he to sanction and support the use 
of the only means, however terrible they may be in their 
consequences, by which this evil force can, in fact, be 
resisted ? Or, on the other hand, because the means are so 
terrible, is he to stand by and allow this evil force to have 
its way? There are some among us who feel so pas- 
sionately that the use of countervailing force with all these 
terrible consequences is against the mind of Christ, that 
as Christians they cannot in any way associate themselves 
with the war. I cannot agree with them. But I must 
needs respect their conscience. Indeed, I value their 
witness of sincere Christian conviction, and the fact that 
liberty to express it is allowed is proof that this free 
country recognizes the claim of freedom of conscience.” 

These objectors, however, the Archbishop said, are 
“not alone in realizing the manifold distress which war 
must bring. Indeed, as a great French thinker has said, 
it is the very anguish of Christians to be often compelled 
in a world of mingled good and evil to choose the lesser 


evil in order that a greater evil may be averted. We are 
compelled in conscience to believe that immunity from 
suffering can be bought at too great a price if it means 
allowing something intrinsically wrong to prevail in the 
world.” On the other hand the Archbishop went on to 
say, such language as he had just been using is not the 
“native language of the Church of Christ.” The voice 
of the Church must not “become a mere echo of the voice 
of the nation, however rightful the call may be which that 
voice makes.” The Church must always proclaim “that 
ultimately evil can only be overcome by good. War may 
avert the evil. It cannot of itself achieve the good. A 
mere victory of arms may.indeed be barren unless in 
place of the evil spirit driven out a stronger spirit of good 
comes in.” 


The Archbishop quoted from the Pope’s Encyclical the 
words: “To hope for a decisive change exclusively from 
the shock of war and its final issue is idle as experience 
shows. The hour of victory is an hour of external triumph 
for the victor ; but it is equally an hour of temptation. .. . 
There is danger lest settlements, decisions born under 
such conditions be nothing else than injustice under the 
cloak of justice. The new order of the world must rest, 
not on the quicksands of ephemeral standards dependent 
on the selfish interests of groups and individuals, but on 
the unshakable foundation of natural law and divine rev- 
elation.” 


The Archbishop took note of the fact that “many 
thoughtful men increasingly desire” to see established at 
the conclusion of the war “some federal union in which 
not the competition but the cooperation of all nations for 
the common good can be established and maintained.” 

This suggestion of a political reorganization of Europe 
had been put rather more strongly in an earlier address 
by the Archbishop of York who also denounced in vig- 
orous language and in categorical fashion the policies of 
the Hitler regime. The Allies, he said, never had recourse 
under the League of Nations—never invoked Article 
XIX of the Covenant—to remedy by peaceful means the 
evils that had grown up in Europe. The blame, there- 
fore, for the present situation falls not exclusively on the 
Germans. Furthermore, the most radical fault of Ver- 
sailles was that it was‘an imposed and not a negotiated 
peace. This war must end in terms of peace “drawn up 
in a true Congress of Nations, in which Germany—freed 
from the Nazi tyrants—shall take her place among the 
rest, but in which also the rights of Czechs and Poles 
shall have a first claim to consideration. If there are mat- 
ters on which no agreement can be reached, let these be 
referred to a Court of Equity formed from neutral nations 
which are neither beneficiaries nor sufferers by the Peace 
of Versailles.” 


Such a Congress of European Nations might require 
years to do its work because some of the evils to be eradi- 
cated are of long standing. “Many of us hope,” said Dr. 
Temple, “that the Congress will pave the way for that 
Federal Union of Europe, in which we see the only hope 
of a permanent settlement. But that is a large question, 
and certainly Europe cannot be federated until it is sat- 
isfied.” 


This, in Dr. Temple’s opinion, is as far as Britain may 
safely go in declaring war aims and peace terms. Any 
more specific commitment may only lead to the bitter- 
ness of disillusionment because the circumstances under 
which peace will be made are not yet clear. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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